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Unfortunately, whoever knows anything of our 


LITTLE MEN AND LITTLE WOMEN. great public schools cannot fail to know that, side 


WHEREVER poverty and traffic mingle in our 
great cities, there is to be found in the by-streets, 
congregating on door-steps and disappearing down 
alleys, a weird race of little women—torn and worn 
with work, grave and sharp-featured from looking 
after their own interests, tangle-haired and pale- 
faced, themselves neglected while they take charge 
of others. Who does not know them by sight, 
and is heart-sore at seeing them, with their odd | 
mixture of childishness and familiarity with all | 


by side with this true and noble character, there 
exists another character among our gilded youth, 
and the name of the second type is legion. The 
boys of the fast legion are not boys at all, but 
diminutive men of the world. They are not con- 
tent with the annual match at Lord’s ; probably 
they have not aspired to be of a rowing Eight, 
and do not care to ‘go in’ for cricket or football. 
They have their books on the Derby ; they pick 
up some knowledge of hunting and shooting in 


old-fashioned misery? They carry about babies | _ holiday- -time ; and manage to “keep up a more 

while they are babies themselves; they scrub} momentous sporting connection at school, or at 
- steps as soon as they are able to walk up them ; | least to know all about the sporting world. They 

they play bo-peep in and out of public-house | have their clubs and dinners, their news at second- 
doors ; they learn to steal, and relish beer as soon | hand from London seasons, their choice tailors 
as they are big enough to go across the street | and big debts, their well-developed taste in brands 
without being run over; the School Board lays| of claret and champagne, and their ways and 
hold of them, and they learn their letters ; but | means of descending to brandy-and-soda. The 
they know far too much before they know the/ public schoolboy of this description has been 
letter ‘A.’ They are the countless offspring of| before now praised by the so-called ‘Society 


city poverty—the old children. 


We grieve for them, because, as compared with | 


what childhood ought to be, they have no child- 
hood. But at the opposite social extreme in the 
highest classes, there are others to grieve for, who, 


in a far different way, are robbed of the charm of 
Afflu- | 


their life’s early irretrievable spring-time. 
ence also can be made, and by degrees is being | 
made, through the fashion of the time, a state of. 
life in which there is very little childhood. 
Luxury and indigence seem here for once to work 
out the same effect ; of course the two conditions 


produce specimens of human nature as different ' 
as black from white; but in neither case is the | 


human phenomenon a child. 

Simultaneously with the spoiling of childhood, 
the decay of boyhood goes on at the very top of 
the scale. Every one admires boyhood at its best 
—crowded perhaps with thoughtless faults; but 
frank, generous, showing manly instincts without 
alloy of worldly calculation, and yet hiding much 
individuality from strange eyes by that honest 
schoolboy bashfulness, which is in itself a mystery. 


journals’ for his one all-atoning merit: ‘ With 
all his follies and vices, he is a gentleman.’ 
Another contemporary has gone so far as to 
acknowledge boastfully that ‘few of our boys are 
religious, many.are profane, the majority are dis- 
sipated, and all are extravagant; but they still 
retain the essence of the spirit of a gentleman— 
refinement.’ What wonder is it that, when such 
a false standard is accepted, many a son of wealth 
should find premature vapid dandyism a pleasant 
exchange for plain hearty boyhood ? 

Worthy to stand on a par with her elder school- 
boy brothers is the latest product and toy of 
society, the little lady of fashion, She is a child 
in years, her age only twelve or thirteen; but 
a child in nothing else. Some mother, unworthy 
of the name, and with more vanity than sense or 
love, has brought out her charming little daughter 
five years before her time, to be shown off in the 
whirl of fashion, at Prince’s and at Hurlingham, 
at Ascot and Goodwood, at the flower-show and 
the Opera, and at crowded ‘kettledrums’ and 


garden-parties—at which last species of assembly, 
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indeed, the little ladies of fashion muster in full 
force as a necessary part of the arrangements. The 
diminutive belle is in appearance like a plate cut 
out of a fashion-book. She wears a short dress ; 
but that is her only sign of childishness ; for the 
rest—face, figure, and costume are made studious 
imitations of a grown woman fresh from the hands 
of milliner and maid. Her face quickly enough 
learns the looks of her elders, when her manners 
and conversation are copied from theirs. She 
is perfectly self-possessed, and can venture any 
amount of impudent criticism, knowing that it 
passes for artless chatter; while her rudeness is 
reported as laughable naiveté. She has plenty 
of admirers, and knows how to keep them in 
hand; she has learned to flirt while others of 
her age are blissful at children’s parties ; she is 
herself in many cases the flattered plaything of 
men of the world, while her country cousins are 
playing with their swings and skipping-ropes. 

here are, of course, times and surroundings 
where children appear at the assemblies of older 
people, and appear as children with a grace and 
charm that makes them a thousand times wel- 
come ; but the atmosphere of the place and com- 
pany is very different from that in which the 
small belles become forced flowers too apt to lose 
their bloom. As an instance of the happy advent 
of the little ones, even into the midst of the glitter 
and excitement of festivities, we can call to mind 
recent bazaars for the charities of London, where 
royal children appeared most lovably and grace- 
fully in a new character; going about among the 
throng as flower-sellers, selling button-hole nose- 
gays, and with such deft little hands winning 
plenty of bright coin for the poor. 

Even among children who are younger than the 
little lady of fashion, and with parents who are 
wiser, we fear there is much being done, un- 
Wittingly, to make childhood unchild-like. In 
dress, there is a gradual return to the custom of 
making the denizens of the nursery go abroad in 
their best as men and women cut short. The 
small folks of two and three centuries ago repre- 
sented the extreme of this custom; with long 
dresses and rich brocades, or with powdered wigs 
and square-skirted coats, they were like beaux 
and belles of the period seen through the wrong 
end of an opera-glass. We do not want to go 
back to that mistake, But there are many 
steps being taken towards it—one, for instance, 
when matrons in charge of preparatory schools 
parade their juveniles two deep, rebels at heart, 
clad in knickerbocker suits, kid gloves — and 
top hats, There is another step being taken 
towards the mistaken old custom, when children 
assemble for their Christmas parties all too richly 
dressed for the games they are to play, the little 
maids of nine and ten, half proud, but wholly 
embarrassed by having their plump arms covered 
with eight-buttoned gloves = silver bangles. In 
itself, the practice of dressing children for enjoy- 
ment in costly stuffs of exquisite make, is proof 

ositive that the little wearers are being trained to 

e unchild-like in their thoughts and amusements, 


nice, utterly forget what they look like, the 
moment they begin to play. It was not one of 
these new-fashioned, over-dressed children that 
was lucky enough to be the one little maiden that 
has interested the child-world most. We are glad 
that Alice in Wonderland did not wear a French 
costume and silver bangles ; but—how could she ? 
If she did, she would never have had imagination 
enough to find a Wonderland at all. No little girl 
could be more charming; though we should be 
sorry to insinuate that there are not thousands 
throughout Merrie England quite as charming. 
But in the case of the sweet, tender, quaintly 
thoughtful Alice, it is a well-fitting part of her 
individuality that she was a very childish child, 
with hair brushed smoothly back, simple short- 
sleeved dress, and the good old-fashioned pinafore 
worn not for ornament, but as the useful sign- 
—— of childhood, 

While they wear the costumes of more advanced 
years, the little —_ are initiated into advanced 
ideas. It is said that at least in this respect there 
are in English life some fortunate obstacles to the 
growth of the young idea, which, unless in school- 
life, is a much more rapid process on the continent, 
One boon at least comes from the custom of dining 
apart. Even when many strangers are present, 
young Louis and Julie partake of the late family 
dinner, and exercise those large ears which are the 
proverbial distinction of little pitchers. Tom, 
Jack, Harry, and Kate, who only come on a birth- 
day to the indigestible luxuries of the ‘ grown-up’ 
dinner, are happily later in learning the wonders 
of the world. 

Out of all this early familiarity with older 
grandeur and older ideas, and also out of 
the modern free use of money and pleasure in 
costly clothing, there comes, as the natural result, 
the frequent copying of one grown-up notion 
which is hateful in men and women, but dreadf 
and pitiable in a child. It is contempt of the 
poor. In the mind that is fresh from the creative 
touch of the Father of all, there ought surely to be 
no instinctive shrinking from that least of all 
distinctions among humankind—a poverty-worn 
look, a shabby garment, There ought to be but 
one feeling instilled into the hearts of high-born 
children towards other children less fortunate in 
worldly goods ; and that one feeling, quick to take 
root in truly child-like hearts, is a generous but 
delicately unobtrusive sympathy with those who 
feel as keenly as themselves all childish instincts, 
but who have less comfort and joy, whose young 
lives are wedded to hardship and want, 

The very opposite to this sympathetic attitude 
is that of the finely attired daughter of riches, 
who betrays towards her poorer sisters ugly symp- 
| toms of that very ugly thing, childish snobbery. 
| Yet how often both habits of mind find exercise, 
,and the worst shows itself unmistakably even in 
| the sanctuary, where all children ought to know 
| that they kneel as equals. The one child will be 
| nobly ashamed to have the slightest movement 
, mistaken for a shrinking from the poor girl that 
| happens to kneel beside her; the other child, on 


They are not meant to be glad in using their | the contrary, will cast side-glances at the poor 
limbs at frolicsome play, as Nature has intended | intruder, and watch for a chance of sidling awa 
that they should ; they are meant rather to derive from the possible touch of her clothes, thoug 
pleasure from their own personality; and every | already she is far from contact with that disgust- 
one knows that properly constituted children, | ful thing—another human child’s old dress, A 
though they do delight in what they call ‘looking | few years ago, there was on this point a lesson 
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deserving immortality given by a poor little peasant 
girl in a church of Northern Italy. A child well 
used to wealth and fine dresses, was kneeling 
beside her governess, when the peasant knelt down 
near them, quietly saying her prayers. The richly 
dressed child looked at her: ‘ Vatene !’—the most 
disdainful word in which an Italian can say—‘ Go 
away.’ But to the great delight of the governess, 
the Tittle peasant flashed back her answer: ‘If 1 
came into your mother’s house, into her drawing- 
room, you might say, “Go away!” But when I 
come here, it is my Father’s house as well as 
yours.’ 

In a word, then, if we grieve to see in our 
cities the unchild-like children of poverty, we 
must not forget that the children of the richer 
classes are apt also to become in their own way 
unchild-like ; and that it is easy, through pride of 
display, or under pretext of indulgent kindness, 
to take away its rightful attributes and its natural 
charm from the shortest, sweetest time of life. 
Who is there that would not plead with the poet, 
‘Come to me, O ye children, for ye are living 
poems, and all the rest are dead !’—the dear prosaic 
young folks, who know next to nothing of fashion, 
and still less of the great weary world—who play 
noisy games in and out of doors, and sometimes 
make our heads ache—who talk delicious nonsense 
at their play, and perhaps tease us with queer 

uestions—who beg for stories untiringly, till 
they find out that the older head is tired, Child- 
like children, rich in faith and love, and con- 
tentedly poor in pocket-money, these are the 
‘living poems, unconsciously charming—and 
mostly in pinafores, 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
BY JOHN B. HARWOOD, 
CHAPTER XXVI,—OVERHEARD, 


‘Tury don’t half like it. It’s useless to deny 
that, Cap’en, It’s a big job, you see, Cap’en, a 
heavy job. And the sentence, if it came to the 
worst, would be a heavy one too—wouldn’t it? 
Lagged for life, or, anyhow, for twenty years, 
to Portland Island and Dartmoor and the Ber- 
mudys, is no joke.’ 

‘Isn’ it?’ demanded, in tones of suppressed 
scorn, another and a deeper voice. ‘I'll tell you 
what, you, Chelsea Ned, I’ve come to be sick of 
the world I live in, and ashamed of the lily-livered 
swabs I’m forced to consort with, Lagged for 
life, ye lubber! Why, when I was first at this 
work, it was death, not life, that was the punish- 
ment. A chap couldn’t whip up a_beggarly 
crown’s worth of anything, but he felt as if Ketch’s 
cold fingers were already fumbling at the hempen 
cravat round his neck. And most of my early 
mates did die at Newgate, they did.’ 

*I can well believe you, Cap’en Jack,’ responded 
the first and smoother speaker, in a tone of even 
fulsome servility. 

The spot selected for this singular conversation 
was as lonely, to all appearance, as though it had 
not been within the radius of the Metropolitan 
Postal Delivery. To left and right spread a moist 
series of marshy fields, the rank pasture of which 
seemed to serve no ostensible purpose. Indeed, 
a herd of seals would have been more appropriate 
there than a flock of browsing sheep, so much did 


the surroundings partake of a marine character. 
Instead of mushrooms or coy violets, ancient 
anchor-stocks and huge rusty boilers of broken-up 
steamships seemed to be the natural outcrop of 
the black and oozy soil ; while close by, under the 
parapet of green and slimy stones, resounded the 
ceaseless wash and gurgle of the great river. 

Very little life, animal or human, was to be 
seen habitually in these tracts of marsh, intersected 
by weedy creeks, above which the tall bulrush 
gently swayed in the summer air; but the 
very solitude of this uninviting locality had a 
certain weird charm for Bertram Oakley, who 
would often ramble there, book in hand, after 
working hours, He was returning now from one 
of these evening rambles, when the sound of 
voices struck upon his ear; and the matter as well 
as the manner of the discourse seemed to him so 
extraordinary, that he could not forbear from 
lingering to hear more. No one could have been 
less addicted to mere curiosity than Bertram, 
Talking age, or whispering lovers, as the poet 

uts it, might have chatted or prattled to their 
hearts content unnoticed by him. But here were 
rogues, and rogues of a dangerous sort, openly 
plotting against honest men, and Bertram Oakley 
felt as if he would be false to the duty that we all 
owe to the society we live in, and live by, if he 
turned selfishly on his heel. So he listened. 

It was evening already. The sun was going 
down, between bars of gold and gules and sable, 
gorgeous beyond any coat-armour that herald of 
the middle ages ever drew, over London. London 
lay to the west. To the east was, far away, the 
surging sea, ever answering, ever influencing the 
big river, whose very life was knit up with the 
busy, heaving ocean. There was another Thames, 
a baby Thames, a rural Thames, high up above 
Teddington, above Reading, and Goring, and 
Henley; but the real navigable Thames was 
below bridge, the highway of shipping, studded 
with ships as the Milky-way with stars, the 
Thames that throbs responsive to the sea. There 
are fields beside the river, almost as wet, and 
almost as green, as the polders of Holland. This 
was one of them, with a rushy creek running up 
into it, and half a boat set endways, as an arbour, 
in the swampy soil at the head of the creek, 
wherein a small boat lay, close to the bank. The 
rude arbour made by the old segment of a boat, 
set up endways, screened Bertram from observa- 
tion, and allowed him to be, unsuspected, a third 
party at the interview that was in progress, There 
was little reason, there, to dread eavesdroppers, 
though the cloudy smoke and the red glare of 
London itself were so near and so perceptible in 
the western sky. It was a solitary spot. Here 
and there might be seen, dotted about, a lonely 
farm ; or the house of some market-gardener, who 
risked ague for the sake of gain ; or a tavern, with 
Dutch gables of cracked wood, and bankrupt 
aspect, hardly to be reached dry shod. 

Cautiously, Bertram looked round the west- 
ward side of the old boat that formed the arbour, 
and to which some dried-up tendrils of the scarlet- 
runner, dead and blackened, yet clung, and 
gained a glimpse of those whose conversation had 
arrested his progress. Two men, one old, the 
other youngish, some three-and-thirty, at a guess. 
The first was by far the more remarkable. Stand- 
ing, as he was, in a small boat, leaky and in need 
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of fresh paint, which was nestled into the muddy | except Drowned Point, in Bully’s Reach, where 
water at the head of the creek, the man looked | shall we be then ?” 
less like a dwarf than like a giant cut short; while! The veins on the low forehead of the old 
from beneath his shaggy white eyebrows, his red, | pirate swelled ominously, and he struck the 
deep-set eyes looked out, full of fire and energy, | iron spike of the boat-hook that he held, with 
as if the whole vicious power of that strong vitality | vicious energy, into the wet turf of the bank. 
had condensed itself into the gleam and glare of | ‘What d’ye take me for?’ he asked, in a growl 
those truculent eyes, Yet the man must have | that a grizzly bear might have envied. ‘Be I 
been old, very old, for the hair that streamed | one of your Jemmy Jessamy, dandy-jacket water- 
down, unkempt, from beneath the boatman’s fan-| men, that can just row a wherryful of gaping 
tailed cap of coarse waterproof that he wore, was | gabies for a Sunday’s pleasuring? or am I Cap’en 
as white as snow. His dress was the coarse garb | Jack, that knows every inch of the river and 
of a river-side mariner ; but it was his wrinkled, | every wash of the tide, as a parson knows verse 
weather-beaten face which would have attracted | and chapter? That clipper, when we cut her 
attention anywhere—the audacious, evil face of a| from her moorings, at the hour I said, on Sunday 
veteran miscreant, a grim survival from a buried | d’ ye hear, goes on to Drowned Point, and no 
past, the hideous proof that age may exist without | other, or may I never taste rum again !” 
claim to respect or sympathy. Positive conviction is so contagious, and the 
The fellow whose feet were planted on the! words of a speaker who thoroughly believes what 
slushy bank of the creek, and who wore a brown | he says carry such weight with them, that Chelsea 
greatcoat, the worse for wear, was merely, to look | Ned’s hesitation seemed to evaporate at once. It 
upon, a longshoreman, such as London fosters in| was in his former deferential manner that he 
only too great profusion. Every one whose duty | made answer: ‘No offence, Cap’en, no offence! 
or business leads him where such men abound, |I never doubted your word, for one; but some of 
knows the untrustworthy vagabond that hangs | the coves are new to the trade, and rather timor- 
about causeways and river-side stairs, that can|some about it, We'll be ready at time and 
pull an oar, yet is no waterman; who knows the | place, if you’ll have your own below-bridge men, 
rig and flag of every ship, but never saw blue | the heavy-horsemen, ready too. But if the watch 
water ; the vermin that prey on silly sailors and on board the ship should be spry enough to give 
careless ship-owners, the amphibious thief, scamp, | an alarm, or’-—— 
and idler, Such a one was Chelsea Ned. Even; ‘So much the worser for them,’ grimly inter- 
vulgar Chelsea, far above bridge and bridges, has rupted the fierce old mariner in the boat. ‘The 
her water-knaves, as well as dangerous Deptford, | watch! We’ve strength enough, I reckon, to tie 
and historic Greenwich, and picturesque Erith, them neck and heels, gag them, and clap ’em 
But it was curious to see how the tall ruffian|! under hatches. Forty year ago, I’d have set 
from Chelsea cringed before the short, thick-set them a-diving; but folks have got too chicken- 
occupant of the boat, and to observe the under- | hearted, I suppose, for the regular thing, nowa- 
current of vanity that warmed the heart of the | days’ And the aged malefactor seemed really 
elder villain. ‘ Ay, ay, said the old man medita- | to deplore the comparative mildness and humanity 
tively ; ‘eight-and-sixty years! eight-and-sixty | of the degenerate times in which he lived. 
of this fun. Ah, there’s not a many like me, After this, came an interlude of low, muttering 


left.’ talk, of which Bertram’s quick ear could only 
‘No, indeed, Cap’en, assented the man from | catch, at intervals, a fragment. ‘Keep your chaps 
Chelsea. | soberish ’—*Moon’s young and night dark’—* Turn 


‘Why, my boy, I’m the last River Pirate left. | of tide’—* Lots of boats, and the carts ready at a 
All hanged of the old gang but me,’ was the next | whistle.’ 


boastful speech. Then the conference broke up. Bertram could 
‘I should think so, Cap’en Jack,’ was the meek | hear the splash of the oars, as the old river pirate 
reply. pushed out his leaky skiff from the hiding-place ; 


‘And you flinch, ye swabs, from going in for and could hear, too, the heavy, shambling tread 
a big prize like this,’ struck in the old mariner | of the tall longshoreman as he walked slouchingly 
promptly. ‘When I’m here to lead you, and away, neither of this precious pair of confederates 
_— wt a —— for each man—to | suspecting the presence of a listener at their 

e made by it. Sneaks, that you are! A set colloquy. When the sounds had ceased, Bertram 
of pitiful light-horsemen, as you call yourselves, raised his head, and surveyed the field. The 
= sea | ine tena cents - he pe | _ a ead ; a _— dot on the river repre- 

, ink y Vv roes | sented the departing boat. 

when ye cut a Richmond barge adrift; and when! ‘The Golden Gate? he said slowly. ‘Our ship! 
there = im ae it’s too hot or too, Mr Mervyn’s ship! The robbery planned for 
er? er Ned, ne Cometde ; scatli oats | Sunday night too, when all hands are away. 

of vanity too—there are few of us exempt from | 
it—and a sort of flush reddened his sallow face 
as he winced, perceptibly winced, under the out-| The feelings of Bertram Oakley, as he hearkened, 
spoken contempt of his savage auxiliary. ‘We’ll| an unsuspected listener, to the talk of the two 
not be backward, Cap’en, when the time comes | river robbers, were of no very agreeable descrip- 
to be up and doing,’ he made answer sulkily,| tion. He had not been long at Blackwall, active 


“But what my mates and I want to be sure of, | in the discharge of his duties, before he learned 
Cap’en, is whether we’re certain of the swag we | that the river Thames, like most other things 
run the risk for. Suppose this blessed Golden | natural and artificial, has its evil influence as well 


Gate goes ashore down Barking way, or anywheres | as its good one. It is an artery of trade, without 
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which London would not be London, nor England 
England ; but it is a fostering place as well of the 
petty vermin who prey on trade. The mischief 
which these aquatic thieves do is, after all, very 
small, when reckoned in tabular columns of figures. 
They are minor purloiners, petty-larceny knaves. 
The fierce river pirates of the earlier years of this 
century, the men who robbed and scuttled West 
Indiamen at anchor, are as dead as Turpin and 
Sheppard. But the mudlark and the light-horse- 
man survive, pilfering, purloining, receiving stolen 
goods; though it is rare that the heavy-horse- 
man, who pillages ships adrift, appears upon the 
scene, 

This was an exceptional case. The Golden Gate, 
a magnificent clipper-ship, full-rigged, launched 
from the Yard of Mervyn & Co., was lying 
some way down the river, waiting, in her maiden 
freshness, for her trial trip to the Antipodes. A 
noble ship she was, one of those giants of the sea 
whose towering masts and immense spread of 
canvas first enabled them to take full advantage 
of the steady trade-winds, and with lavish splen- 
dour of accommodation for passenger traffic, 
Steam, as always, can beat sails; but at that 
time economic reasons made the huge sailing-ships 
the best carriers for men and goods between the 
Old World and the Infant World across the globe, 
and the Golden Gate was the pattern and model of 
a host of others, bespoken by a Company, and 
ordered, under strict contract as to time, from 
Mervyn & Co. 

And there lay the Golden Gate at moorings, new- 
fitted, full of gilding and colour and silk hang- 
ings, and gleaming copper and brass, her stores on 
board, and most of Sse valuable assorted cargo 
shipped ; but with no crew on board. She had 
not yet, in fact, been formally and legally ‘ given 
over’ to her new purchasers, and had no com- 
mander, no forecastle-men or petty officers on 
board. There was what, in Thames parlance, 
was called ‘a watch,’ left on board by Messrs 
Mervyn. 
war’s man, and his son of fourteen ; a black ship’s 
cook, honest and merry as a negro can be; a 
sailor-boy of twelve ; and a storekeeper. Bertram 
shuddered to think of poor Juba the black, and 
lame Trenchard and his boy, and the other child, 
and Mr Swaine the quiet storekeeper, confronted 
by Captain Jack and his gang. There was a dog, 
to be sure; but what could the dog do? 

That the robbery was for that night, Bertram 
could not doubt. He knew, almost as well as the 
aged miscreant who had planned the scheme, that 
in about an hour and a half the ebb-tide would 
be running strongly down to seaward. That, if 
it was dark enough, and if the set of the tide 
exactly served, would probably be the time selected 
for the attack. It was Sunday. Mr Mervyn and 
his nephew were absent. The Yard was closed. 
The workmen were away, It was an evening of 
rest, of prayer for the few; of noisy, coarse enjoy- 
ment for some, The thieves had chosen their 
time well. 

Bertram, as he walked slowly back towards 
Blackwall, regulating his pace so as to avoid 


himself sorely perplexed. The Yard was closed, 
and contained no one, excepting Old Joe the gate- 
keeper, and the night-watchman, The very tele- 


It consisted of an invalided man-of- | 


attracting the notice of the longshoreman, whose | 
gaunt figure was still visible in the gloaming, felt | 


graph office at the railway station would probably 
be shut up; and even if a clerk could be sum- 
moned, a message to Mr Mervyn would produce 
little effect. Long before aid could come from 
London, the work of plunder—of murder, possibly, 
for-the satellites of Captain Jack were not likely 
to be scrupulous in suppressing the resistance of 
the faithful few in charge of the clipper—would 
be completed. As useless would it be to hire a 
wherry, and warn Trenchard and his companions 
of their danger. The sheep-dogs were all too 
— to beat off the swarming wolves from the 
old. 

Bertram had a long walk before him. It led 
him past the new, tall ship, the stately Golden 
Gate, lying at anchor, unsuspiciously, in the deep- 
water channel, her paint bright and glistening, 
the brailed-up canvas lying in snowy festoons 
along her yards, and her lofty masts overtopping 
those of coal-brig and Dutch trader, as the sky- 
eg spire of some cathedral lords it over the 

elfries of ordinary churches, Bertram heard the 
tinkle of her bells as they struck the hour, and 
heard the dog bark on board of her, responsive to 
the barking of other dogs on board of other vessels 
at anchor within hearing. It was late enough now 
for her lights to burn, and bright and clear they 
shone at stern and bow. There was a dull red 
glow from the galley-fire where Juba reigned 
among his kettles and saucepans; but no human 
form was visible. The handful of poor, faithful 
fellows on board the fine new Australian clipper 
obviously apprehended no danger but that of a 
possible collision with some Irish steamer or 
outward-bound Indiaman, 

Bertram, on reaching Blackwall, went straight 
to the police station. Here a disappointment 
awaited him, The superintendent was away, and 
the commanding officer for the nonce was a spruce 
young sergeant, whose glossy whiskers seemed to 
have been developed to the detriment of his 
brains. He declined to lend any credence to 
Bertram’s story. 

‘We, of the Force,’ said the sergeant, tightening 
his belt and pulling up his stiff black stock as he 
surveyed Bertram with supercilious disbelief, 
‘can’t afford to waste our time over all the fancies 
of the Public. Of course, when we’re wanted, 
here we are. Duty’s duty. When an information 
is properly signed, and sworn to, of a felon 
committed, then the police can act. But wit 
moonshine, and mare’s-nests, and cock-and-bull 
stories, the less the Force concerns itself the 
better. The Public should not cry out before 
it’s hurt.’ 

And indeed the young sergeant, who had but 
a single disposable constable under his orders, 
appeared to consider that against that impersona- 
tion the Public, for the moment represented by 
Bertram Oakley, he had a genuine grudge and 
substantial cause for complaint. ‘Besides, he 
added, presently, ‘if it’s on the river, the Thames 
Police should see to it.’ 

To the waterside station of these aquatic 
guardians of order, accordingly, Bertram repaired. 
There he obtained a more respectful and a more 
patient hearing from the Acting Inspector left in 
charge ; but there, too, he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

‘It’s a queer story, and an unlikely thing to 
happen,’ said the officer ponderingly. ‘But I’d 
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not take on myself to say the conspiracy may not 
be areal one. That old Captain Jack, Mr Oakley, 
is only too well known, below bridge, as a 
desperado of the worst sort. He was as near 
being hanged once, I’ve heard, as—— Well, 
well! The worst of it is, you see, that the galley 
is not here. If she gets back from Deptford in 
time to be of use, I will lay the case before the 
Superintendent, and I have no doubt of his 
immediately taking steps to protect life and 
property,’ 

These interviews, while affording but cold 
comfort, had of necessity consumed much time. 
The tide had turned, and was running, strongly 
and swiftly, out towards the Nore and the sea, 
aided by the freshening south-west wind. The 
vessels at anchor, save only such as were moored, 
stem and stern, swung round at their anchorage, 
and the lap of the muddy wavelets, and the gurgle 
and splash of the river, grew louder as the ebb 
set fairly in, Still, what was Bertram to do? 
Already, perhaps, the old pirate and his ruffian 
gang had quitted the lairs where, like night-hawks 
whetting their beaks for prey, they had been 


| lurking, to rush upon the rich prize. No hope 


| from neighbouring craft, 


could be entertained of any effectual assistance 
The few coasters or 


_ foreign vessels within hail, weak-handed, and 
| with their commanders probably ashore, would 
| pay little heed to the sounds of scuffling or outcry 


on board the new clipper. 

Ha! That was an idea at last, that promised 
help! Bertram had strayed on until he found 
himself standing in front of the wooden porch of 
a large public-house, of decent repute, yclept the 
Shipwrights’ Arms, whence through the red- 
curtained windows came the sounds of many 
voices, mingling with the jingle of glasses, This, 
as he knew, was the tavern especially patronised 
by the brawny artisans in the employ of Mervyn 
& Co, He knew the men, and the men knew 
him. He resolved to make an appeal to them, 
pressed, as he was, for time. Bertram, his mind 
once made up, was not one to hesitate as to the 
execution of his project, A moment, and he was 
in the middle of the great room, with its sanded 
floor, and little green-painted tables, around which 
sat, drinking and smoking, singing and conversing, 
a miscellaneous company, in various stages of 
intoxication, All, or nearly all, desisted from 
their occupation to peer inquisitively through 
the clouds of tobacco smoke at the intruder on 
their riverside haunt. 

‘Mervyn’s men, I want you, want your help, 
lads, to save your kind master’s property from 
robbers’ hands, and to save the lives and limbs 
of those left in charge of it!’ cried Bertram, 
springing upon a window-sill that the audience 
— get a better view of him. 

hen there was a clamour of voices, ‘ What’s 
al ‘Is the yard on fire?’ ‘Quiet, mates, and let 
Bertram speak !? 

‘This is what’s up,’ answered Bertram quickly. 
‘A set of blackguards are gone to cut adrift the 
Golden Gate, to rob her of her fittings and cargo 
when she grounds in Bully’s Reach, with the 
ebb that’s running strongly. The watch on board 
will be overpowered, and perhaps flung into the 
Thames, unless we take boat and go quickly to 
their assistance. I promise every man who joins, 


in Mr Mervyn's name, that he shall be rewarded, | ally, was a favourite victim, 


2, 


But, lads, I know your honest hearts too well to 
think it needs that to make you bear a hand, like 
Britons, in this pinch !’ 

It is generally safe, as more experienced speakers 
than Bertram have approved, to appeal to the 
nobler sentiments of a crowd, when you use a 
language that the popular mind can comprehend, 
When men are gathered together in any numbers, 
they seem, somehow, to be ashamed of being 
selfish. 

‘I'll go, for one,’ shouted a big shipwright in 
his shirt-sleeves, flinging his pipe to the floor as 
he jumped to his feet, ‘It’s a shame, I say, to 
let a finger be laid on whatever belongs to Mr 
Mervyn—and the Golden Gate, too !’ 

‘I'll bear a hand!’ ‘We all will!’ ‘Hurrah 
for young Oakley!’ ‘Come along, my hearties!’ 
shouted a score of willing voices, There were 
some dissentient grumblings, however, and there 
were those who affected to disbelieve the tale. 
But Bertram persisted, and, his personal popularity 
assisting, he carried the majority along with him. 
Out of nine-and-twenty volunteers he was, how- 
ever, obliged, as delicately as he could, to decline 
the services of those who were too drunk and 
noisy to be fit for the expedition. There remained 
a compact body of nearly twenty strong fellows, 
who embarked willingly on board of boats that 
lay moored at the foot of the stone stairs, and the 
use of which the watermen to whom they belonged 
were ready to grant in hopes of future recompense. 
Wisely, Bertram had forborne to mention, before 
that mixed assemblage, the names of Captain Jack 
or of Chelsea Ned, 

‘Pull away, lads, and with a will!’ cried 
Bertram, as the boats pushed off. 


SOME STORIES ABOUT DOGS. 


From a number of communications addressed to us 
from time to time on the intelligence, cleverness, 
and sagacity of our humble four-footed friend 
the Dog, we make a selection of anecdotes bearing 
upon these and other traits in his character. In 
all the cases given, the stories are within the 
personal knowledge of the narrator, and may 
therefore be taken as strictly authentic. The first 
is from a minister of the Church of Scotland, who 
writes as follows : 


Dogs are always credited with kindliness, 
sagacity, and faithfulness, but not often with 
humour. My experience, however, has led me 
to conclude that, as a rule, they have an intense 
sense of the ludicrous, It varies, of course, with 
different breeds, a large dog inclining to fun, 
while an English terrier is generally a cynic; but 
every dog, except ladies’ lapdogs and obviously 
stupid animals, has some sense of humour in his 
character. Some years ago, I had a fine retriever 
who had the most unmistakable enjoyment of 
fun. This was indeed a kind of failing in poor 
Humphry (he is now dead), and led ‘him into 
excesses he afterwards plainly regretted, both as 
a dog and as a minister’s dog. But though I must 
say he had a becoming sense of his position, and 
on visitation or at a session meeting, conducted 
himself with blameless propriety, he could hardly 
resist an opportunity for a practical joke, 

One minister who visited = manse occasion- 

e good man, who 
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had not a gleam of humour in his disposition, 
was morbidly afraid of all dogs, and was quite 
convinced that Humphry in particular was bent 
on assaulting him. It was in vain to assure him 
that Humphry was the very paragon of good- 
nature, and to point out that when we were all 
out walking together, he never once offered to 
annoy him, My friend was persuaded that if 
Humphry only got him alone, he would play 
some trick upon him. In fact, he would not take 
a turn in the garden without assuring himself that 
that ‘ brute of a dog’ was not prowling about; and 
I now think he had reason. 

One day, having satisfied himself that Humphry 
was out of the way, he went out to,a favourite 
walk that ran along beside a high hedge, and 
began to ruminate over some theological problem, 
as he paced backwards and forwards, free from 
all anxiety, Then, to my amusement, as I freely 
confess, I saw Humphry’s black but most intelli- 
gent countenance peeping out from an opening 
in a hedge at the upper end of the garden, and 
watching with keen delight his unsuspecting prey. 
He then squeezed himself through, trotted down 
the garden in a stately manner; and just as our 
friend was approaching the end of the hedge, 
Humphry presented himself, and gave one bark. 
That bark can hardly be described; but all my 
readers who know the sound of fun in a dog’s bark, 
can imagine it. The look of dismay in the 
minister’s solemn face as he found himself thus 
suddenly at his tormentor’s mercy, was a study; 
and he began to retire backwards, as from the 
presence of royalty. This proceeding, Humphry, 
who was simply playing on the man’s nervousness, 
watched with much relish; and then, when it had 
landed our friend half-way up the walk, he 
hurried along the other side of the hedge, and 
repeated the former bark—this time behind the 
minister, whose self-possession now gave way, and 
gathering up his coat, like a child wading through 
water, he made a clean bolt for a neighbouring 
summer-house. Humphry was quite unable to 
follow him. He lay down on the grass, and 
literally rolled in an ecstasy of delight. 

When I arrived on the spot as a relieving 
expedition, vy had recovered himself, and 
was seated before his friend’s place of refuge, 
listening with much complacency to a string of 
conciliatory remarks: ‘ Fine fellow,’ ‘Poor dog’— 
as if he had been a lapdog—and suggestions such 
as ‘ Pussy, pussy, sh—sh, cats,’ but steadily main- 
taining his position of watchfulness, But as soon 
as I made my appearance, he seemed at once to 
realise his undignified and inhospitable conduct, 
and hurriedly retired from the scene with an ex- 
pression of deep repentance in his ears and tail, 
After this unfortunate incident, I could no longer 
stand up for his innocence, and was obliged to 
shut him up during the minister’s visit, lest the 
very sight of the man should be too much for 
Humphry’s virtue. 

By accident, I learned one day another of 
Humphry’s standing jokes; for, as I said before, 
he was the most staid of dogs when with myself. 
One of my elders, a most kindly and useful man, 
was little, and slightly deformed ; and I noticed 
that Humphry took much interest in him. How- 
ever, they were excellent friends; and I never 
suspected how much the elder suffered for this 
friendship, till I saw him coming along by the 


side of the church, and pressing himself against 
the wall, while Humphry accompanied him, giving 
derisive barks, and inviting the little elder out to 
the open road. 

‘Dear me, John, you are not afraid of Humphry. 
What in the world are you doing?’ 

‘I daurna leave the wa’!’ said the poor man, 
who proceeded to explain that the moment he 
did so, Humphry, if in a mischievous mood, 
would run in between his legs and capsize 
him on his back. But he added, with a kindly 
look at Humphry, who remained at a safe dis- 
tance: ‘Dinna thresh him, for he’s a fine dog; 
and it’s jist his natur’—he’s that fond o’ a joke.’ 
A rather rough one, however; and I induced 
Humphry to abstain from it in future. But as 
often as he saw the good little man shuffling 
along the road, a gleam of suppressed fun came 
into his expressive face. 

On another occasion, I heard a great noise, 
made up of women scolding and dogs barking, in 
our village washing-green ; and looking out of my 
gate, I saw that in the centre of the green was 
spread a large washing, and on the central shirt 
sat my little English terrier, What had made 
him take up that position, I cannot tell, except 
pure mischief; but there he was sitting, and 
receiving the angry threats of the woman in 
charge, with an ill-natured growl and a gleam of 
his teeth. Up above on a knoll, I saw that 
Humphry lay stretched, viewing the whole affair 
with deep interest, and joining in the conversa- 
tion at intervals with a most comical ‘bouf.’ 
The moment I showed myself, both dogs recol- 
lected some business they had up the way, and 
disappeared, while I made an apology to the 
good housewife, ‘But why did you not drive 
Jackie off your shirts ?’ 

‘Drive him aff! Little ye ken him. He’s jist a 
wee Sattan, and hauds oor green in bondage. But 
I wonder sic a sonsy beast as Humphry wud 
coontenance sic tricks; only a’body kens he’ll 
dae onything that’s droll.’ 

Yes ; that was his failing. The kindest of dogs, 
the pet of all our children, the protector of all 
little dogs, and the most affectionate of com- 
panions, he was apt to forget himself on such 
occasions, His penitence afterwards was, I believe, 
really genuine, for he was a dog of fine feelings ; 
but it was too short-lived, and nearly every week 
was signalised by some new escapade. Yet he was 
perhaps the most popular character in our district, 
was welcome in every house, and when he died— 
poisoned, as we supposed—Humphry was uni- 
versally regretted. ‘So Humphry’s dead,’ said 
one whom he often teased. ‘ Weel, he’ll be sair 
missed, for he was a droll dog,’ 


My mother used to tell a good story of a 
Newfoundland, My grandfather was fond of 
driving high-spirited horses, and on one occasion 
my aunt refused to go into the conveyance, and 
determined to walk; my mother, however, ven- 
tured, Their Newfoundland dog was with them, 
highly delighted, like most of his kind, to follow 
the gig. On their way, they came on an ill-look- 
ing couple, who evidently attracted the dog’s 
attention also; for on reaching them, and appa- 
rently taking note, he left off following the gig, 
went back to my aunt, came with her past the 
people, and then set off at full speed after the gig. 
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Another incident my mother used to speak of, 
when she considered herself saved by a Newfound- 
land dog—whether the same one or not, I do not 
know. She was very fond of collecting seaweed ; 
and knowing her proneness to be tempted to go 
into danger, a dog was usually with her, On this 
occasion she wished to pass a point where the sea 
was lashing up; but the dog would not move. 
She tried every effort to induce him, but tried 
in vain. Baffled completely, she had to go round 
by the street, the faithful animal now going quite 
willingly. Evidently, he had comprehended the 
danger, and determined to do his best to make his 
mistress avoid it, 


My friend Kate S——, while on a visit to us, 
told me the following story of a dog, which 


belonged to her father some years ago. Mr S—, | 
a clergyman, kept a great many hens, which laid 


very well, excepting, as it seemed, on Sundays ; 
for when the places wherein they deposited their 
eggs on the week-days were visited on Sundays, 
there was never an egg to be found in any nest. 
This could not be accounted for; and Mr S—, 
at last growing tired of missing his eggs one day 
in the week, left a member of his family at home 
one Sunday, in addition to the servant who usually 
remained, while the rest were at church, to watch. 
The person so left had suspicions as to the honesty 
of Gip, the pet dog of the family. At all events, 
Gip was kept in ignorance of the fact that any one 
was left on the watch ; and soon after church-time, 
the watcher saw him stealthily going towards the 
fowl-yard—a very extensive one. The watcher 


took measures to observe his further proceedings | 


more narrowly, and saw the dog take the new-laid 
eggs in his mouth carefully, one by one, and hide 
them in a heap of rubbish in the orchard. When 
he had completely robbed the hen-roost, he pro- 
ceeded to scratch a hole, to which he transferred 
the eggs in a more leisurely manner ; then scratched 
the mould over the hole again, and left the place. 
This discovery was made known to Mr S—— on 
his return from church; and further watching 
during the week revealed the fact, that Gip went 
every day to the hole and partook of his stolen 
goods. After sucking one or more eggs, he 
scratched the earth over his storeroom, and went 
‘back to busy life again’ with quite an innocent 
bearing. 

Gip was especially fond of one of the boys of 
the S—— family ; and when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, this boy was sent to bed in disgrace, the 
dog would follow him to his room, climb over 
the side of his crib, and remain lying beside him 
all day, snarling at any one who came near. Mrs 
S——, the mother of this boy, has a little dog 
now, named Flop, who loves her so, that when 
she leaves home, it whines and cries, while the 
tears positively run down its little face ; and this 
distress begins when the preparations for her 
departure are being made, 

y dog Jim lived in our family quite fourteen 
years. His mother was a very well-bred and game- 
looking Scotch terrier, and his father a nearly 
white Skye ; but notwithstanding the good looks 
of both his parents, Jim was an ugly, thin, long- 
legged creature ; a very pretty head and bright 
eyes being his only beauties. He had also a 
black nose and black paws, as signs of good blood. 
He attached himself to a few persons with par- 


ticular affection ; but he was polite to all of whom 
he was not afraid. He was very intelligent, 
though not very apt at learning what are called 
‘tricks, but which ought more properly to be 
called ‘accomplishments ;’ and had a faculty for 
putting this and that together, which certainly in 
many instances was startlingly very like clear 
reasoning. But the instances are so interwoven 
with one’s everyday life, and so likely to seem 
only commonplace when written—although to us 
who noted them they were very interesting—that 
I forbear to set them down here. 

He considered cats as things to be chased ; but 
he was polite to our house-cat, although positively 
sulky when she came and sat by him on the 
hearth-rug. One day, we saw him tearing down 
the street after a cat; but when he came up to 
her, he recognised her as our cat, turned away at 
once, and came home hastily, his tail down, and 
with the appearance of one who is thoroughly 
ashamed of having committed a silly mistake. 
His eyesight became defective for many years 
before he died, and owing to this, he would 
mistake persons at a distance for members of his 
own family. I remember one day at Buxton 
being seated near Cavendish Villas, and looking 
down into the public gardens. Jim was standing 
beside me, and presently I saw his tail gently 
wagging, and looked to see who was near that he 
recognised, but for some little time could find no 
reason for the wagging of the tail or the cocking 
| of his ears, At last, I saw a gentleman standing 
watching the ducks in the ornamental water some 
little way off, whom I at first thought was my 
father, as Jim evidently did, and for the same 
reason, namely, a trembling of the right hand, 
which was violent enough to agitate the stick 
upon which the right hand rested. My father 
unfortunately suffered from this form of paralysis, 
and Jim had recognised the peculiar symptom in 
this stranger. When the gentleman began to 
walk towards us, Jim advanced to meet him; but 
before he reached him, he discovered his mistake, 
and returned with tail down and abashed looks, 
as in the case of the hunted cat. I remember 
Jim’s mother used to wag her tail in the same 
gentle manner when the feet of her master’s 
i pattered across the nursery floor over- 

ead. 

Jim became nearly blind and very dull of hear- 
ing in the winter of 1867, and although he always 
started out to walk with my father—then in very 
feeble health—he came home again in a few 
minutes, barking and scratching at the garden 
door until some one let him inside the walls, when 
he would hurry to his particular corner in the 
dining-room, where he was out of the way of being 
stumbled over or disturbed. My father was not 
obliged to remain in his bed more than four or 
five days before he died; and on one of these days, 
Jim, who had never done such a thing before, went 
out at the front door, sat down in the middle 
of the path, and howled long and dismally. I 
went out, and patted and spoke to him; but he 
did not appreciate my caresses, and returned to 
his corner without so much as a wag of his tail. 
As I have said, he was never known to howl before, 
and he never did it again. When my father died, 
Jim curled himself up on the mat outside his door, 
and there slept all day, although it was winter, 
and there were fires, which he keenly appreciated 
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usually, in the sitting-rooms. He kept the most 
striking proof of his power of reasoning—for so 
one is tempted to believe it was—to do honour 
to my father’s memory. The funeral—a walking 
one—was starting, when Jim suddenly emerged 
from some part of the garden, looking almost 

oung again, with his tail well up, and ee 
Seeded the procession, going before it throug 
the little town of Dursley, Gloucestershire, up to 
the cemetery of St Mark’s Chapel, which was quite 
three-quarters of a mile from our house—a long 
way for a dog who for many months had seemed 
to think that to be away from home to the extent 
of only a few yards was too much for his strength. 
I am told that when inside the church, he sat 
quietly under a seat, but not near‘any one he 
knew—he had no affection for my brothers, who 
had not lived at home for years—and headed the 
line again as the funeral party went out, and took 
a place by the grave, gently wagging his tail as 
the service was read. I, watching for the return 
of the funeral party, saw him enter the gate before 
them ; and I was told that he had come home first 
all the way, as he went. He trotted quietly to his 
usual place, with his tail still well up, and a 
look about him as if he was conscious of having 
done his duty. He never went out walking with 
any of us after this, and seemed to care very little 
for anything,: although he lived without pain 
and discomfort to himself apparently, until 1870. 
His conduct at his master’s funeral made quite 
an impression on our cottage neighbours, one 
of whom said to one of my brothers, who returned 
home from South America three months after 
~ father’s death: ‘Ay! poor old Jim, sir, he 
followed your father to his grave with the rest 
of them? 


One of the most intelligent dogs that I think 
ever existed was a fine brown retriever, of what 
is called in the neighbourhood of Castle Granard, 
‘Lord Forbes’s breed.’ He was of unusual beauty, 
a perfect specimen of his kind ; highly trained to 
retrieve by land or water; of sweet disposition, a 
most affectionate companion; and, with reason, 
considered to be invaluable. His gentleness 
towards little children was invariable; even an 
infant would be as safe in his charge as in that 
of a nurse. He particularly enjoyed romping 
and playing with older children, joining them in 
their games. ‘ Puss in the Corner’ was especially 
entered into with great delight, running and 
barking vigorously at each change of position ; 
and if a dog can be said to laugh, he certainly did 
so. No game was thought complete without ‘dear 
old Bob’ as one of the players. His tricks and 
accomplishments were numerous. Having passed 
his life amongst soldiers, he had learned a great 
variety in the course of his extensive education. 
He had of course been taught to balance a biscuit 
on his nose while the orders ‘Make ready, present, 
fire!’ were pronounced, waiting with military 
discipline till the last syllable was said, when he 
threw up the biscuit, and caught it in his mouth, 
He would shut a door at command, standing on 
his hind-legs and forcing it to with his fore-feet ; 
shake hands with all visitors, offering first one 
oe and then the other; and also ring the bell, 

ing greatly troubled where there was no bell- 
rope to pull with his teeth. 

A valet could not have more courteously fetched 


slippers, or taken boots to be cleaned, returning 
them when ready for use. A pair of goloshes, 
however, were one day given to Bob, with direc- 
tions that they were to be taken down-stairs. 
Perhaps, for some peculiar reasons of his own, he 
may have thought the intention was to get rid of 
them ; at anyrate, they were never brought back, 
and not having been required for some days after- 
wards, they were not at first missed. When asked 
for, they could nowhere be found. Every part of 
the house and outbuildings was examined without 
effect. At length, it was recollected that they 
had been intrusted to Bob, as above described. 
His assistance being requested, he appeared anxious 
to explain the mysterious circumstances of the 
case, wagging his tail and looking very wise ; but 
the goloshes still continued lost. Bob had fre- 
quently been noticed burying his own discarded 
property ; and as a forlorn hope, it was suggested 
that in this manner he might also have hidden 
the overshoes. His favourite region for secreting 
bones and such unconsidered trifles was known, 
and thither Bob, seeming highly amused, led the 
way. The ground did not look as if it had been 
lately disturbed, yet, for a last resource, it was 
decided to make an investigation. The earth was 
carefully removed ; and at some depth below, the 
goloshes were laid open to view. No gardener 
armed with spade a rake, could have concealed 
them more effectually, or done his work in a more 
skilful manner. 

Bob had acquired a curious trick of lying 
completely motionless on hearing the word of 
command ‘Dead!’ and although he might be 
left for several moments, never rose till permission 
was given to do so, Nothing could exceed his 
dexterity at finding articles purposely hid, in 
most unlikely places, Letters lodged on boughs 
of trees, nearly out of his reach; gloves, whips, 
sticks, left in hedges; handkerchiefs dropped at 
any distance—all were alike discovered and 
restored. The more difficult a task might be, the 
greater gratification its mastery afforded. He 
was always greatly excited at the sight of a gun; 
and one of his favourite performances was a 
pretence of being out shooting. A walking-stick 
served for this purpose ; and he went through all 
the assumption of anxiety during the process of 
loading, cocking, and firing ‘the gun.’ No sooner 
was the exclamation ‘Bang!’ made, than he 
bounded forward to find ‘the bird’ with great 
glee, seizing on any available object, such as a 
shoe, to represent ‘the game.’ 

While engaged in any of his tricks, Bob always 
walked with a conceited species of strut, that can 
be best described by comparing it to the gait of a 
circus-horse which is supposed to be dancing or 
marching. He had not the least objection to 
music generally, having been accustomed to it 
from his earliest years; but nevertheless showed 
a strong and incurable aversion for anything 
approaching to the tone of a flute. Possibly this 
dislike may have arisen from the primitive and 
unmelodious efforts of some juvenile member of 
a military band. So inveterate was the prejudice, 
that merely pretending to play on a ruler, 
whistling a tune, bore too close a resemblance to 
be calmly endured. Bob took great notice of any 
change in the expression of his friends’ faces ; an 
endless amusement thereby was afforded to chil- 
dren, through leading him to watch, while they 
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made a series of grimaces, during which his eyes 
were eagerly fixed on their countenances, He 
cleverly affected to be extremely angry, growling 
and barking, though evidently realising the joke. 
Bob also observed the faintest alteration of voice, 
and even of accent; for if addressed in an Irish 
brogue, he became wildly excited, doubtless hailing 
the sound as a pleasing reminiscence of his native 
land. 

Bob was equally at home on sea or land; and 
he would leap from great heights into water, and 
swim and dive like a duck, to recover whatever 
might be thrown in for him. During a shooting 
expedition, he had, as usual, much distinguished 
himself by his professional services, and none 
present had more fully appreciated good sport. 
The last pheasant that had been shot could not be 
found, After a prolonged delay—during which 
he was invisible, having received orders to find 
it—and as evening was coming on, further search 
was abandoned. He was repeatedly called and 
whistled for, but in vain. Collecting the other 
dogs, the shooting party reluctantly started for 
home without him, their destination being many 
miles away. About ten o’clock, a welcome sum- 
mons resounded at the hall door, where Bob 
made his appearance, walking in his most con- 
ceited style, holding the pheasant, perfectly 
uninjured, in his mouth, which he politely pre- 
sented, showing every sign of satisfaction at the 
successful result brought about by his own per- 
severance, 

As Bob advanced in years, his morals, upon the 
one subject of the Game Laws, sadly deteriorated. 
He began by killing forbidden birds and rab- 
bits, bringing them, with a touchingly innocent 
demeanour, as if only well-meant contributions 
to the larder. Later in life, he became a regular 
poacher, remaining out all night whenever an 
opportunity could be found; and, not contented 
with descending to such evil courses himself, he 
succeeded in contaminating another dog—which 
knew nothing of field-sports beyond orthodox 
rat-catching—by inducing him to join in these 
disreputable practices. When the erring pair 
came home at early morning, after their nocturnal 
excursions, it was too obvious that they had not 
merely been occupied in hunting rabbits, &c., but, 
lamentable to relate, had also eaten them! The 
guilty, yet mischievous expression of the principal 
offender on these occasions, can be better imagined 
than described. Such reprehensible tendencies 
involved a necessary curtailment of liberty. 
With this single exception, our old friend con- 
tinued to the close of a long and memorable 
career, a highly refined and most original 
character, a veritable gentleman amongst dogs, 


A CLIFF ADVENTURE. 


In the far north, long ago, when I was a boy, 
my brother and I used to be oe cragsmen 
—if I may use the term. Few things gave us 
more pleasure than to scale all the steep pre- 
cipices, of which there was no lack in our 
neighbourhood. These precipices ranged from 
one hundred to four hundred feet in height. 
We were never troubled with giddiness, and 
boy-like in such a pastime did not know what 
fear meant. I daresay if there had been — 


have been ‘lure alone.’ Dangerous it certainly 
was, and many a narrow escape we had. I shudder 
now at the thought of the places in which we 
ventured, I have often since these far-away days 
looked at some of these places, and wondered at 
our foolhardiness, and I would not for any con- 
sideration now attempt to repeat some of our 
escapades, But to add zest to the thing, there 
were multitudes of birds’ nests in those precipices 
—hawks, gulls, kittiwakes, guillemots, puffins, 
cormorants, and many others, We made a fine 
collection of eggs ; and any that we might obtain 
beyond our own requirements, we could always 
exchange with friends or dealers for others not 
procurable in our part of the country. Moreover, 
many of the commonest kinds of eggs, as those of 
all the gulls and guillemots, were excellent eating 
when fresh and boiled hard. One of our adven- 
tures very nearly proved tragic. 

We had often tried—but had always failed—to 
obtain any ravens’ eggs for our collection. We 
were anxious to procure specimens, and deter- 
mined that somehow or other we should. Now, 
be it known to those who are not acquainted with 
the character and habits of the ‘ bird of ill omen,’ 
that he is one of the most sagacious and cunning 
of the feathered tribe, He builds his nest high 
up in the most inaccessible cliffs, so that it is 
almost always impossible to reach it except with 
the help of a rope ; and even with such assistance, 
it is no easy task. We knew of a raven’s nest 
about fifty feet from the top of a very steep and 
bare precipice of four hundred feet which there 
was no possibility of scaling in the usual way. 
Above the nest, the cliff was partly overhanging ; 
and beneath and on both sides, except the spot 
chosen for the nest on a solitary shelf, it was 
smooth and steep as a wall. For many years, the 
same pair of ravens, safe and unmolested, had 
occupied this spot and reared their broods ; but 
with the pertinacions ardour of boyhood, we 
were resolved they should no longer find that 
their eyrie was impregnable, and we laid our 
plans accordingly. It was necessary to have 
recourse to a rope, that one of us might be lowered 
down from the brow of the cliff; also a pulley, 
in the form which sailors call a ‘block,’ was 
required ; for one of us would of course have 
been unable to haul up the other with the single 
rope only ; but the doubling of the rope by means 
of the block would diminish the weight and pres- 
sure by one half, and bring the task well within 
our strength. Accordingly, we obtained a coil of 
about forty fathoms of rope, such as is commonly 
used for the sheet of the sail of a small boat; also 
a small block and a strong oak stake. 

The brow of the cliff was a smooth grassy sward, 
the turf being hard and, to all appearance, tough, 
We secured one end of the rope to the stake, 
which we drove firmly in the ground right above 
the raven’s nest. My brother was to make the 
descent ; I was to stand by the rope and manage 
the lowering and hauling up. A small piece of 
wood to sit on having been attached to a loop of 
= pe and secured to the lower end of the block, 
all was ready for action, and the descent com- 
menced. Slowly I paid out rope, I could not 
see over the cliff, but was quite witlrin easy ear- 
shot, and every second or two the shout came up: 
‘Lower away, lower away ;’ at last it was: ‘ Hold 
hard ;’ and in a little ; ‘All right. Haul up now,’ 
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I knew that the prize was won, and began to 
pull away lustily and cheerily ; but when I had 
recovered not more than three or four yards, to 
my horror and dismay, I noticed the treacherous 
soil yielding to the strain, and the stake being 
drawn. I had barely time to seize the stake-end 
of the rope. Another moment, and the stake 
would have been wrenched out of the earth and 
dragged right over, and—— Well, I daresay 
I should have held on; I am sure I should; but 
that would have been of no avail. My poor 
brother must have fallen down, down till the block 
caught the stake with a jerk, which would have 
fetched me over too, if I had kept my hold; 
and down those terrible hundreds of feet, we 
should both have been dashed to inevitable 
destruction, As it was, the situation was dreadful 
enough for us both. For some time at least, I 
could hold on, but that was all, It was beyond 
my strength now to haul in one yard of rope. 

‘Haul away, can’t you!’ shouted my brother, 
little thinking what a frightful thing had hap- 
pened. 

I paused a moment before answering. I was 
afraid, when he knew the truth, that he might 
faint or lose his presence of mind at the appalling 
position in which he was placed. I did him 
injustice. A braver, cooler spirit never beat. in 
breast of man or boy. ‘Don’t be alarmed,’ I 
cried ; ‘the stake is loosening a little” That is 
how I put it, to lessen the shock to his nerves. 
‘Keep still a moment,’ I added, ‘till I see what 
can be done” But in truth I could not think 
what was to be done. I could do no more than 
~~ my place and my hold, 

‘Has the stake entirely slipt its hold?’ he 
cried, 

‘I fear so—yes,’ I replied. ‘But don’t be 
afraid ; I can easily hold you as you are till we 
think what can be done,’ 

He knew the worst then; we both knew too 
well the peril of the situation. Had he been 
only a few feet from the brow of the precipice, he 
might have got up by the rope hand over hand, 
for he was light, wiry, and active, and his muscles 
strengthened and toughened by constant exercise, 
gymnastics, rowing, cricket, and the like. But 
nearly fifty feet! It was out of the question—it 
was impossible ; and we both knew it. Moreover, 
we had no nae of help coming. There was not 
the slightest chance of any one passing that way ; 
for the cliff was far away from human habitation, 
an isolated headland at the extremity of a pen- 
insula, where a few more than half-wild sheep 
grazed; a place, therefore, which no one had 
occasion to visit except the owner of the said 
sheep, two or three times in a year. Of all this, 
we were perfectly aware. 

‘What’s to be done?’ at last I cried, ‘But at 
anyrate don’t get shaky,’ 

irm and clear came up the reply: ‘Shaky! 
old fellow. No! that I shan’t, and [ know you 
won't either. I know you won't let go. We shall 
do yet, never fear. I am thinking of a plan” And 
then, after a moment’s pause: ‘I have it. Ifyou 
hold hard by the stake-end of the rope, and slip 
the other over, I’ll slide down till I reach some 
footing. Wait till I shout that I’m all ready, and 
then kick the rope out as far as you can, that it 
— come down on my head, You under- 
stan 


‘All right,’ I shouted back, instantly compre- 
hending, and immensely admiring the ready wit 
of the device, ‘Be careful in moving. Don’t jerk, 
Give the rope a twist round your legs, and slip 
down slowly.’ It was not without danger that 
this could be done, and everything depended upon 
steadiness and nerve. Haste or flurry would in 
all probability have been fatal. He had to dis- 
engage himself from the loop in which he was 
sitting, pull himself up a few feet, and get firm 
hold of the rope with hands and feet above the 
block ; and to accomplish this, hanging as he was 
in mid-air, was no easy matter, as the reader will 
readily understand. In a few seconds, I knew 
by the strain on the stake-end of the rope, that he 
was transferring his weight to it alone. 

‘Now then,’ he cried; ‘pitch away; I’m ready.’ 

There was no tension now on the longer end of 
the rope. With both hands, therefore, I grasped 
firmly the stake, and kicked the coil as far as I was 
able. ‘All right!’ my brother shouted. ‘Hold 
hard now, and I[’ll slide down slowly, 

We knew the rope was not long enough to reach 
all the way down to the rocks and boulders, where 
the sea was grumbling; but we had good hope 
that a hundred feet or so down he would find foot- 
ing. In little more than a minute, I felt the 
tension suddenly cease, and grew deadly faint 
from the terrible fear that he had lost his hold. 
The next instant, to my inexpressible joy, I heard 
his far-off shout: ‘Right now, old fellow. I’ve 
got good footing, and will be up directly ; it’s all 
plain sailing now.’ 

I ran along the brow of the cliff, to a point from 
which I could see him. I seemed scarcely able to 
realise that he was safe till I actually did see him. 
He was nearly half-way down; and we waved 
mutual congratulations to one another. After a 
few minutes’ rest, he passed along laterally for 
some distance, and then ascended by an easy part 
of the precipice which we had often before tra- 
versed, At last he set foot on the green turf, 
where I was anxiously waiting him. Each looked 
at the other’s flushed and streaming face, and I am 
bound to acknowledge, that though we tried very 
hard, we ignominiously failed to repress a little 
blubber, 


THE COST OF A GENERAL ELECTION. 


In the delusive expectation of curbing the extra- 
vagant propensities of energetic electioneering 
agents, and limiting the profuseness of their 
uninquiring clients, Parliament has, in its wisdom, 
enacted that every candidate for a seat in the 
House of Commons shall furnish a detailed 
account of the money expended on his behalf ; 
the latest result of which enactment is the 

ublication of a Return of the charges made by 

eturning Officers, and of the total expenses 
incurred by each candidate at last year’s General 
Election, 

Before proceeding to analyse this curious 
Parliamentary Paper, we must premise that it is 
by no means so complete as it might and should 
be, owing to many of our legislators and would-be 
legislators, for reasons best known to themselves, 
declining to fulfil the requirements of the law. 
The senior members for Liverpool, the members 
for East Staffordshire, and the candidates for the 
representation of Radnorshire, omitted to furnish 
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the officials with any account of their disburse- 
ments; the like reticence having being shown 
by no less than seventy-six out of a hundred and 
seventy-one Irish candidates. For some few cases 
of similar default, there is reasonable excuse. 
The returns for the two divisions of Shropshire 
and the borough of Shrewsbury are wanting in 
consequence of the papers relating to them having 
been destroyed in the fire at the Shrewsbury 
Town Hall; while the Sheriff of Derbyshire 
declares himself unable to render detailed parti- 
culars of the election charges in the three divisions 
of that county, owing to his Officer having wil- 
fully destroyed the books and papers from which 
alone the information could be obtained. 

Imperfect as the Return confessedly is, not a 
little interesting and curious information may be 
gathered from its half-hundred pages of figures. 
First in order come the unavoidable or official 
expenses, representing the cost of polling-booths, 
dies, ballot-boxes, ballot-papers, advertising pla- 
cards, stationery, clerks, sundries, and fees to 
Returning Officers; the amount (in contested 
elections) ranging from twenty-six pounds in the 
Yorkshire borough of Richmond, to eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one pounds charged in the city of 
Manchester. 

The compiler of the Return has thought it worth 
noting that the Returning Officer at Waterford 
received only thirty pounds from each of the suc- 
cessful candidates, and twenty-five pounds from 
the unsuccessful ones; out of which sum, after 
paying all expenses, he had but ten pounds 
eighteen shillings left to pay himself for his 
trouble. This dissatisfied gentleman had certain] 
good reason to envy his brother-officials of King’s 
County and Stoke-upon-Trent, seeing that their 
labours were rewarded by the receipt of two 
hundred and sixty-five pounds in the one case, 
and of two hundred and ten pounds in the other. 
At Grantham, the presiding Officer was contented 
with the modest fee of four guineas; and some 
still less exacting gentlemen were satisfied with 
obtaining a fourth of that sum from the successful 
candidate only. At the University of Oxford, 
no official charges whatever are made, whether 
the seats be contested or not; and the same rule 
obtains at the University of London, all expenses 
being charged to the parliamentary vote for the 
University. In Scotland, the Returning Officers 
receive nothing for themselves, not even being 
repaid their outlay for travelling and other per- 
sonal expenses ; an arrangement seemingly to the 
mind of the Officer concerned with the election for 
Tipperary, who claimed and took nothing for his 
valuable services. 

Were the official charges the only ones to be 
met, men owning but moderately filled purses 
might have a chance of winning their way into 
parliament, which is scarcely possible as things 
really are. In the lesser constituencies, money 
melts in a mysterious way; and to fight the 
political battle in a large constituency runs into 
thousands of pounds, even where economy is the 
order of the day. Take Birmingham as an 
example. Here the old members eschewed the 
employment of paid canvassers, and had the 
benefit of a perfect party organisation; and yet 
Messrs Bright, Muntz, and Chamberlain had 
severally to expend more than two thousand 
pounds: which means that each of these gentle- 


men pays something like four hundred a year 
for the honour, while it lasts, of representing the 
great hardware town, their only consolation being 
that their discomfited assailants were the poorer 
by seven thousand pounds. 

In forty-two English and Welsh boroughs, the 
legally legitimate disbursements of the candidates 
exceeded five thousand pounds. More than twice 
that amount was spent in contesting York; in 
Southwark, the expenditure reached 1L,15,570; 
in Lambeth, it came to L.18,272; and Manchester 
was only won and lost at a cost to the contending 
parties of 1.20,540. Six candidates for the 
suffrages of the 24,042 electors of the City of 
London expended L.13,507 ; nearly ten thousand 
pounds more than it cost to elicit the opinion 
of the 28,524 voters of Edinburgh, the exact 
expenditure there being L.3602; while Dublin, 
with 13,599 electors, extracted L.5711 from the 
pockets of its political wooers, Glasgow proved 
the costliest of the Scottish burghs, the elec- 
tion charges coming to L.14,584; Kilmarnock 
followed at a respectful distance with 1.6072; 
Dundee and Ayr being the only other burghs in 
which the expenditure exceeded five thousand 
pounds, Belfast election cost L.11,174; that of 
Down County, L.12,170; and that of Antrim 
County, L.14,416, Argyllshire is the one Scotch 
county credited or discredited with costing aspirants 
for its representation above ten thousand pounds ; 
thereby emulating the example of no fewer than 
thirty-three English and Welsh county constitu- 
encies, 

In five of these thirty-three constituencies the 
expenditure amounted to more than twenty 
thousand pounds. In South Essex, L,20,057 was 
spent ; in Montgomeryshire, L.20,094; in South 
Durham, L,22,088 ; in North Durham, L.23,923 ; 
and in South-east Lancashire, L.25,782. This 
being the largest sum set down in the record, it 
is well, perhaps, to note how the money went, 
Here are the items: Returning Officer’s charges, 
L,1254, 19s. 4d.; agents, clerks, messengers, and 
canvassers, L.4592, 4s. 6d.; hire of conveyances, 
L.6148, 6s.; printing and advertising, 1.9566, 11s, 
10d. ; all other expenses, L.4220, Total, L.25,782, 
Is, 8d. 

The Lancastrian bill of costs is no guide to the 
apportionment of expenditure in other places, 
Different agents, different notions. One will put 
his trust in volunteers; while another acts on the 
principle that if you want work done, you must 
pay for the doing. Mr Jones believes in the 
efficacy of oratory, and is all for public meetings, 
properly packed, of course. Mr Brown worries 
the electors with communications by post. Mr 
Robinson thinks it necessary to cover every avail- 
able inch of wall with glaring posters, strong in 
the faith that the battle is to be won by out-billing 
the enemy ; an expensive method this, especially 
if the enemy’s agent is of the same opinion, when 
it proves more yeaa to the printers than to 
the gentlemen who have to pay the piper. 

In county contests, ‘hire of conveyances’ is neces- 
sarily a formidable item, since many voters have 
to be brought from far-distant homes; and it is 
nothing uncommon for two thousand pounds to be 
spent in that way. Some parliamentary aspirants 
would have held themselves fortunate in escaping 
so easily. In North Lancashire, it cost L.6135 to 
convey the electors to the poll ; the candidates for 
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South Durham expending L.6536; and those for 
the northern division of that county, L.7330 for the 
same purpose. It was worse still in Montgomery- 
shire, a county registering but 5291 voters, for there 
the expenditure upon conveyances reached L,7819, 
the beaten candidate expending L.5828, 4s, 10d., 
or at the rate of L.2, 17s. for every supporter that 
found his way to the polling-booth. After this, 
the sums spent upon carriages and cabs in the 
borough elections seem moderate enough; but 
it is hard to understand why it should take L.3663, 
16s. 24d. to pay for conveyances at East Retford 
with an electoral roll of 8278, when the 63,398 
voters of Birmingham could be sufficiently pro- 
vided for by the expenditure of L.1480. , 

Sir George Elliot is credited with having paid 
most dearly for his seat, his disbursements amount- 
ing to L,12,726, 14s. 8d.; while Mr Whitworth is 
to be congratulated upon winning Drogheda— 
without opposition, be it understood—at the cost 
of half a sovereign, Very different was the fate 
of Mr Wynn, who expended L.13,453 in vainly 
wooing Montgomeryshire ; every vote he polled 
costing him L.6, 13s. 34d. Sir W. A. Franklin’s 
ten friends at Thirsk cost him just L,13, 19s, 6d. 
apiece; Mr Jones’s five supporters at Droitwich 
represented the result of an expenditure in the 
salt town of L.73, 0s, 2d.; by spending L.524, 
12s, 2d., Mr Malgarini obtained sixteen votes at 
Chester, at the rather exorbitant rate of L.32, 15s. 
per vote; an achievement capped by Mr Davis, 
— nine Dundalk votes cost him L.37, 12s. 2d. 
each, 

Here is the ‘average cost per vote polled’ by 
some of the more notable members of the legisla- 
ture: Mr Gladstone, 1s, 4d. at Leeds—L.1, 14s. 1}d. 
at Midlothian; Lord Hartington (N.E. Lanca- 
shire), 13s. 10d.; Sir William Harcourt (Oxford), 
10s. 8d.; Mr Bright (Birmingham), 1s. 10d. ; Mr 
Chamberlain, 2s, 1d.; Mr Forster (Bradford), 
3s. 9d.; Mr Fawcett (Hackney), 10d.; Colonel 
Stanley (N. Lancashire), 14s. 3d.; Sir R. A. Cross 
(S.W. Lancashire), 9s, 8d.; Lord George Hamil- 
ton (Middlesex), 8s, 1ld.; Mr Goschen (Ripon), 
L.1, 9s, 5d.; Lord Randolph Churchill (Wood- 
stock), L.2, 4s, 2d.; Lord Elcho (Haddingtonshire), 
LA, 18s, 94d. ; the last being the highest rate, with 
one exception, paid by any successful candidate 
at the late election, The exception is Mr Cameron, 
whose average cost per vote polled at the election 
for Inverness was L.4, 16s. 4d. Curiously enough, 
we must go to a Scotch constituency for the mini- 
mum too; for Mr Anderson came off victorious 
at Glasgow at an expense per vote of fivepence- 
halfpenny ; his colleagues paying respectively 
is, 1d. and 1s. 24d. ; while one defeated candidate’s 
votes cost him 8s. 94d. each, and the gentleman 
who was at the bottom of the poll paid 11s, 0$d. 
apiece for his 11,071 votes, 

At the General Election of 1880, fifty-nine out 
of eighty-three English counties or divisions of 
counties were contested at a cost altogether of 
seven hundred and eighty-one thousand pounds ; 
one hundred and seventy-four borough elec- 
tions entailed an expenditure of six hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand pounds; the Welsh 
counties and boroughs extracted a hundred and 
one thousand pounds out of the pockets of poli- 
ticians ; the Scotch elections did the same to the 

extent of one hundred and ninety-eight thousand ; 
while one hundred and four thousand pounds 


were distributed among the Irish constituencies— 
making a total of one million eight hundred and 
eleven thousand pounds. To this something con- 
siderable must be added for the missing returns, 
and we shall be within the mark in setting down 
the costs of a General Election—the perfectly 
legal costs only—at the enormous sum of two 
million pounds sterling. What the actual cost is, 
one may guess, but no one will ever know. 


SELLS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


TALKING of legerdemain, reminds me of a little 
incident I witnessed in a country town last 
winter. A conjurer who was giving an entertain- 
ment for a charitable purpose, was much hampered 
and annoyed during the course of his performance 
by a gentleman in the stalls, who continually 
raised frivolous objections, or sought to impose 
vexatious conditions, and who constantly favoured 
his neighbours with audible explanations of what 
was going forward, such as: ‘ Up his sleeve!’ ‘I 
saw that!’ and remarks of a similar nature—one 
of those extraordinary individuals who actually 
pay their money for admission to an entertain- 
ment of this sort for the sole purpose, as it seems, 
of stopping it, if — Any fool can pre- 
vent a trick being done ; but that is not quite the 
same thing as finding it out; and the nature of 
the objections raised by such gentry is generally 
found to be something similar to challenging a 
pianist, who has just executed a brilliant fantasia, 
to repeat the same standing on his head, or with 
the cover of the piano shut. The prestidigitator 
causes a sixpence to vanish from his fingers ; 
they immediately want the same thing done with 
a + Amero bedstead or some such trifle; and 
should he confess his inability to do so, they 
exclaim: ‘Ah, no!’ in a tone which not only 
might induce people to think they have discovered 
the secret, but which leads one to believe that 
some notion to that effect really exists in their 
own minds, or whatever it is that takes the place 
of mind in these unhappy persons. 

I have seen Herrmann treat such a person 
capitally by bringing him up on the stage to assist 
him, and taking the rest of the audience into con- 
fidence while mystifying the person thoroughly. 
Thus, the confident amateur would be requested 
to draw a card from a pack, put it back, and 
shuffle. This he would do vigorously, to prevent 
the possibility of detection, Meanwhile, Herr- 
mann, turning his back to the audience, would 
reveal to them the identical card in his hand. It 
had been adroitly removed in the act of passing 
the pack to be shuffled; and the idea of the 
volunteer assistant assiduously mixing the remain- 
ing fifty-one cards for nothing was irresistibly 
funny. But the suspicions of the determined-not- 
to-be-done amateur would now be aroused by 
the general laughter; and Herrmann, making a 
feint of throwing something under a handker- 
chief or behind a chair, would induce him to 
dart round in pursuit of it. The moment his 
victim turned, the card was stuck on his back 
with a minute pellet of beeswax in full view 
of every one. Nothing behind the chair; nothing 
under the handkerchief ; nothing in the magician’s 
hands, sleeves, or pockets. Pack carefully re- 
examined ; card disappeared! ‘Go and ask that 
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lady for it, the Professor would say, indicating 
some one at the very back of the theatre; and 
hesitatingly, dubiously, watchfully suspicious ever, 
the now bitten biter would proceed thither, 
seeking in vain to account for the universal 
amusement at his expense. ‘No; not that lady— 
the one on the other side!’ And so, under these 
new sailing orders, he would be sent threading 
his way all over the theatre, fresh shouts of 
laughter arising behind him, whichever way he 
turned. Finally, Herrmann would direct him to 
some very little child, who would innocently find 
the card at once, amidst great applause—and the 
sold one was silenced for the remainder of the 
evening, 

On another occasion, our conjurer adopted a 
different method. Biding his time, and submit- 
ting with apparent cheerfulness to much annoy- 
ance from a knowing youth, he came at length to 
the ‘ Mouchoir du diable’ and other sleight-of-hand 
feats connected with handkerchiefs; and here he 
introduced the old trick of tying the handkerchief 
around the leg, and removing it under cover of 
another without unfastening the sealed knot. It 
was interpolated with a purpose, no doubt, for 
every schoolboy knows the secret of it—the hand- 
kerchief, though seemingly passed twice round the 
leg, is in reality simply hitched in a couple of 
folds behind—and the victim swallowed the bait 
readily. Everybody knew how that was done, he 
observed contemptuously. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the performer, who 
had not chosen to overhear previous remarks, 
*Did you say you knew how it was done? This 
is the trick for which the elder Dobler received a 
valuable diamond ring from the Czar of Russia; 
and unless you are a connection of that potentate, 
I think you are hardly likely to be in possession 
of the secret. But I will repeat it for your especial 
benefit.’ (Proceeding to do so.) 

*Will you let me put it round your leg?’ was 
the challenge, 

‘Certainly. Come up here.—Now, take the 
handkerchief yourself’ 

A little staggered by this unexpected compli- 
ance, the doomed one began to examine the hand- 
kerchief minutely, testing its elasticity, and hold- 
ing it up to the light, 

‘Oh, if you suspect the handkerchief, use your 
own by all means, It is a matter of indifference 
to me,’ 

Poor young man! How eagerly he caught at 
the offer, made the exchange, and knotted his 
own snowy cambric tightly around the Professor’s 
knee! Then the knot was sealed in due course. 
‘There!’ exclaimed the knowing one, with a glance 
full of confident triumph towards the audience. ‘I 
will bet you a sovereign that you don’t get that 
off without untying the knots or slipping it down 
over your foot.’ 

‘Oh, I am here to conjure, not to bet,’ replied 
the entertainer. ‘Still, on this occasion, since you 
propose it, I don’t mind wagering a sovereign with 
you, provided the rest of the ry ys do not 
object to such a transaction, and the sovereign 
be — to the funds of the Hospital in aid 
of which I am here to-night,’ 

Agreed nem. con, 

‘The conditions are clearly stated and under- 
stood—are they not? I am to remove the hand- 
kerchief from my leg, leaving the knots and seal 


intact, and keeping my foot fairly on the floor the 
whole time. You have tied and sealed it yourself, 
and will recognise your own unaltered knot and 
unbroken seal. Furthermore, the handkerchief is 
your own,’ 

‘Yes; that is so,’ said the unconscious wretch. 

‘Then,’ replied the conjurer coolly, ‘lend me 
your penknife or a pair of scissors, and I will 
speedily disencumber myself without breaking 
either knot or seal!” 


A great forgery having been committed, whereby 
a bank was robbed of thirty thousand pounds, the 
culprit succeeded in getting safely out of England, 
and escaped to the Argentine Republic, where 
there was no extradition treaty. He was believed 
to have taken the whole of the plunder with him, 
as his wife—who was narrowly watched—certainly 
held no portion of it, and no letter addressed to 
him had passed through. the post-office; so a 
poe detective of great reputation was employed 
y the bank authorities to go out to the River 
Plate, and endeavour either to recover the money, 
or to lure the forger into a position where he 
might be captured, This detective was an edu- 
cated man, and well fitted to carry out the réle he 
assumed—that of Major R——, travelling for his 
health, and intending to pay a short visit to 
Buenos Ayres before proceeding to Valparaiso and 
Peru. Unlimited powers, official and unofficial, 
were conferred on him; he was supplied with 
letters of introduction to the leading people in 
the Republic; and of course there was to be no 
question of expense. Thus furnished, he set out. 
On arrival in Buenos Ayres, he discovered that 
his man had gone some leagues up country. 
Following up the track, he found him living in 
apparent great poverty, employed as a shepherd 
by an English estanctero, to whom the would-be 
Major R—— happened to have a letter of intro- 
duction. In this way, he had no difficulty in 
making acquaintance with his intended prey— 
gradually and casually, to avert suspicion. One 
day, he asked him openly whether his position in 
life had not been very different from that in which 
he found him, as his speech and manners were 
those of a gentleman ; and after a little hesitation, 
the shepherd confessed that such was the case— 
presently telling a plausible tale of misfortunes 
in business, &c. Professing pity for him, the 
kind-hearted Major lent him money, and took 
him back into the city, where he entertained him 
at one of the best hotels as his guest, havin 
mentioned to him confidentially that he wishe 
to invest a considerable sum in land out there, 
and promising to install him as manager of the 
estate, All this time, the thief was supposed to 
be carrying the money hidden about his person ; 
and it was to devise some strategy for obtaining 
this with certainty and safety, that the detective 
postponed the dénowement of the plot so long. At 
length, when he had excluded every other pos- 
sible place of concealment, and seemed to have 
won the man’s entire confidence, he went to the 
captain of the British man-of-war lying there, and 
revealed himself in his own character—for nobody, 
till then, had the least inkling of the truth—and 
together they arranged a very nice little trap. 
The officers of the gunboat were to give a grand 
7. followed by a dance on board; and all the 
est people in Buenos Ayres were invited—Major 
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R—— and his friend among the rest. The ‘friend’ 
was delighted at the prospect, and drew largely on 
the Major for the wherewithal to present a befit- 
ting splendour of appearance on the eventful day. 
As they strolled down to the wharf together arm- 
in-arm, you may be sure that Major R——’s heart 
beat high with the triumph already in his grasp 
—one of the cleverest captures ever planned by 
an emissary of Scotland Yard. Hiring a boat, 
they soon arrived alongside the man-of-war, where 
the poop was already crowded with ladies, 

‘Jump up,’ said the Major, as the gangway 
ladder was lowered : ‘ we’re just in time.’ 

‘Well, no, Mr G——,’ returned the forger, 
calling the detective by his real name, ‘I don’t 
think I’ll go on board; but I’ll stay here in the 
boat and listen to the music, while you go up and 
dance !’ 

If the officer did not feel sold at that moment, 
no man ever did. The best of it was, the auda- 
cious robber had not one penny of his booty with 
him, and was much too wary to trust the post. 
Both he and his wife—who joined him soon 
afterwards—were obliged to work for their bread 
until the arrival of their governess—who had 
never been suspected of complicity—with the 
whole sum. But how he discovered his adversary, 
was never known. 

By the way, this same detective is said to have 
had another ‘sell’ a few days later. He went 
on board the mail-steamer just come in from 
Brazil, as he thought he might obtain an English 
newspaper. If he got one, he certainly had plenty 
of time to read it ; for the steamer happened to be 
in quarantine, and he had to undergo the horrors 
of seclusion at Ensenada for three weeks! 


A well-known London diamond merchant went 
out to Brazil to buy precious stones, seeking them, 
naturally, not in the big cities, but at the smaller 
places along the coast. The local steamer to 
which he had trans-shipped was one day about to 
leave some out-of-the-way port—Mageio, I think 
—when an Indian came on board selling skins ; 
he also displayed some little shining pebbles, 
which he did not seem to set much store by. 
The merchant—reputed to be one of the best 
judges of a stone in England—saw at a glance 
that they were small diamonds, and carelessly 
offered a few reis apiece for them, which the 
Indian gladly took ; then, appearing to have thus 
discovered a new branch of commerce, he pro- 
duced an immense one attached to a string around 
his neck—one so large and valuable, that the 
dealer, in his eagerness to obtain it, was thrown 
off his guard, and offered so much for it that the 
dusky possessor’s suspicions were excited. When 
I say ‘so much,’ I do not suppose the sum was 
intrinsically great, perhaps not more than a shill- 
ing or two; but it was out of all proportion to 
what he had paid for the others. The Indian 
refused, More and more money was promised, and 
displayed before his eyes in glittering piles, Rum, 
knives, shawls, and all sorts of commodities were 
thrown in; but without avail. If the pale-face 
wants this bit of stone so much, he might be sup- 
posed to argue within his ‘untutored mind,’ it 
must be of some great power or value—perhaps 
an amulet or charm of supernatural virtue, Super- 
stitious and obstinate, like all his race, he would 
not part with it on any terms; but hastened to 


conceal it about him again, and hurried on shore. 
The merchant was frantic ; such an opportunity 
was not to be allowed to slip without making 
some effort. He paid the fine—no inconsiderable 
sum—for detaining the steamer in port another 
day, and roamed all over the neighbourhood, 
searching high and low for the Indian. No 
glimpse of him, however, could he get, nor any 
tidings of his whereabouts. At last, on the fol- 
lowing morning, when he had given up the quest 
in despair, and the vessel was again about to pro- 
ceed on her way, the innocent savage made his 
appearance on board once more, and expressed his 
willingness to sell the diamond. But in the 
interval that had elapsed, he seemed to have dis- 
covered, from some unknown source of informa- 
tion, its actual worth, and he now asked for it a 
sum which would be a fair equivalent for a 
gem of that size. Nor would he take less, nor 
allow the stone to pass from his hands until he 
had received the money. The bargain was made ; 
the gold-laden Indian paddled back to his native 
wilds ; and the steamer getting under-weigh, soon 
left his canoe a mere speck on the waves. 

After settling certain transactions on paper 
relative to his note-of-hand, which had just been 
cashed from the ship’s chest, the happy purchaser 
sped to his cabin, locked himself in, sat down to 
gloat over his newly acquired treasure, and— 
report says—fainted. Paste! A good imitation, 
certainly, but to his practised eye, unmistakable 
paste. He had been misled by the genuineness 
of the small stones; and his eagerness to secure 
| the large one for comparatively nothing, and utter 

absence of grounds for suspicion, had caused him 
to aged the little opportunity he had for 
/examining it. The whole thing was a most 
ingenious plot, devised by some Yankee swindlers, 
who, with the ‘noble red man’ as their ally, had 
been waiting for him ever since he arrived in 
Brazil ; baiting their hook with a few real sprats, 
they landed a whale. When I told the story: to 
| some diamond dealers in London afterwards, they 
refused to believe that so experienced a man could 
be deceived by a sham. The story leaked out in 
= another quarter, however, in a short time. 
| It was not the excellence of the paste that had 
| imposed on him, but the artful misdirection of 
| the attention. 


SOME CURIOUS FASHION FREAKS. 


PROBABLY no human being has ever existed who 
| at some time of his life has not felt some anxiety 
| to heighten his beauty or hide his defects by his 
| attire. Beauty may not need ‘the foreign aid of 
| ornament’ ; but from the poor savage with tattooed 
‘face and shell necklace, to the noble dame whose 
charms are enhanced by the flash of her diamonds 
and soft laces, the poet’s advice has been practically 
| scorned and disregarded. Every subject has its 
humorous side; and we select a few amusing 
instances of the ingenuity of both sexes in efforts to 
make themselves more lovely in each other’s eyes. 

The adoption of the fashionable écrue colour in 
linen and lace has a parallel in the twelfth 
century. Isabella, daughter of Philip II, made a 
vow not to change her linen till Ostend was 
taken. Unfortunately, the siege lasted three years, 
a prolongation of time which did not possibly 
enter into the lady’s head when her vow was 
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made ; yet her character for veracity was so high 
that it was believed she kept her vow ; hence the 
ladies adopted as the fashionable colour a yellowish 
dingy shade which they christened [’Isebeau. 

The ladies of Greenland paint their faces green 
and yellow. It is not many years since that at 
the French court no lady was considered in full 
dress whose colour was not heightened by rouge. 
In ancient Persia, aquiline noses were much 
admired ; and when there were rivals to the 
throne, other claims being equal, he who possessed 
the handsomest nose was proclaimed king, Con- 
sequently, noses were as much as possible moulded 
by art. Ifthe Peruvian ladies wear rings in 
their noses, ours do in their ears, which according 
to the dictates of Fashion, either sweep the 
shoulder, or diminish to tiny pearls screwed 
against the ear. The tremendously piled-up 
coiffures of the reign of Queen Anne, or indeed 
of five years ago, are an imitation, certainly a 
cleaner one, of the head-dress of the inhabitants 
of Natal. They, we are told, wear caps, or 
bonnets, from six to ten inches high, of the stiff 
fat of oxen. They anoint the head with a purer 
grease, which mixed with the hair, serves to 
cement on the headgear which lasts for life ! 

A good excuse for wearing beards and mous- 
taches is given by an author in 1640. He thinks 
they tend to make men valorous, and says: ‘I 
have a favourable opinion of that young gentleman 
who is curious in fine moustaches. The time 
he employs in adjusting, dressing, and curling 
them is no lost time; for the more he contem- 
one them, the more his mind will cherish and 

animated by masculine and courageous notions.’ 
An old clergyman of the time of Elizabeth gives 
us a droll view of the noblesse oblige principle, when 
he says, in excuse for being proud of the longest 
and largest beard in the country round, that he 
lives ‘ that no act of his life might be unworthy of 
the gravity of his appearance.’ 

The wigs that used to be combed out with 
such grace by the young gallants of the last 
century, whether in a lady’s drawing-room, at 
court, or in church, were most expensive adorn- 
ments, Steele laments that even in his day 
they cost forty guineas. Mrs Thomas, the 
clever friend of Pope, mentions that her grand- 
father ‘was very nice in the mode of that age, 
his valet being employed some hours every 
morning in starching his beard and curling his 
whiskers. It is recorded that in the reign of 
Elizabeth—who seems equally to have patronised 
the follies of fashion and the wisdom of great 
men—two lovers sitting side by side could not 
take each other by the hand. The gentlemen 
then wore enormously stuffed-out doublets, and 
the ladies immense farthingales. That Elizabeth 
left three thousand dresses in her wardrobe is a 
fact well known ; that she possessed a complete 
costume of every known country, may not be 
known so well. Her extravagance seems excessive ; 
though in the reign of earlier kings, the passion 
for gorgeous apparel was equally great. Sir John 
Arundel, in the reign of Richard IL, had fifty-two 
new suits of gold tissue alone, Fuller in his 
Worthies gives us a peep of the expense a priest 
of Queen Mary’s time went to, that he might 
worthily honour his religion. In his will, he 
bequeaths to various parish churches and persons, 
‘my vestment of crimson satin, my vestment of 


crimson velvet, my stole and fanon set with pearls, 
my black gown laced with taffata.’ 

About 1776 the ladies in England were in the 
habit of wearing immense head-dresses, made of 
hair, wool, wire, and feathers, Foote ridiculed it 
on the stage on one occasion in presence of the 
king and queen, his head-dress being one yard in 
width. It was so contrived that as he left the stage 
it fell bit by bit to pieces, causing great amuse- 
ment, Her Majesty, who was noted for the small- 
ness and good taste of her head-dresses, laughed 
very heartily at the exhibition. In a newspaper 
of that period, a humorous story is told of a lady 
in Covent Garden, who happening to look over 
her window whilst wearing one of these immense 
head-dresses, attracted the notice of the people 
below. Seeing this, she endeavoured to withdraw ; 
but unfortunately the head-dress had caught on a 
nail in the upper part of the window, and extrica- 
tion was for the time impossible, her position 
affording infinite diversion to the spectators. ‘At 
length,’ says the chronicler, ‘by a violent jerk 
backwards, she withdrew her head only, docked of 
its enormous superstructure, which hung on the 
aforesaid nail for near an hour—to her no small 
mortification and confusion—a glaring monument 
of her fashionable folly,’ 

When the French nation reached its height of 
folly and wickedness, just before the Revolution 
broke out and flooded the land with misery and 
bloodshed, all who desired to be considered con- 
nected with the aristocracy carried about with 
them at least one pantin. These were small 
wooden dolls, which by pulling a string, suddenly 
jerked out arms and legs ; exactly like those which 
may be seen adorning the hats of ‘swells’ on a 
Derby day. The rage for them was immense. 
Nobles, gentlemen, and even grave ecclesiastics 
were to be seen carrying them about and playing 
with them. A somewhat similar rage for comfits 
existed in the reign of Henry III. of France. 
When the body of the Duc de Guise was found 
after the battle of Blois, he had his comfit-box in 
his hand. 

In 1586 the ladies carried hand-mirrors attached 
to their chatelains, and, like Narcissus, were per- 
petually admiring their own charms. This excited 
the deepest indignation of Jean des Caures, a stern 
old moralist of the time, and he emphatically 
menaced them with the extremest penalties of 
the other world. 

Who would have believed that so late as 1751 
the dress of a dandy should have consisted of a 
black velvet coat, a green and silver waistcoat, 
yellow velvet breeches, and blue stockings! A 
satirical writer of about the same period gives a 
biting sketch of one of his contemporaries: ‘A 
coat of light green, with sleeves too small for the 
arms, and buttons too big for the sleeves; a pair 
of Manchester fine stuff-breeches, without any 
money in the pockets ; clouded silk stockings but 
no legs; a club of hair behind larger than the 
head that carries it ; a hat of the size of a sixpence 
on a block not worth a farthing.’ No doubt the 
same gentleman could paint a picture of the dress 
of our own time which would appear as ridiculous 
to the gentleman with the green coat as his own 
does to us. 
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